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The Garden Club won first prize at the Astoria Regatta on July 24, 1954. Can 
anyone identify the two women? Where is this house located? 


In This Issue... 


Summer is about here and this issue is late: we hope to catch up on the seasons 
with our next one. 


The stories people share with us in Cumtux bring us into their worlds. In this 
issue, the Johnson family members tell us more about growing up in an isolated 
farm at Eddy Point in the Knappa area. When sudden disaster hits the family, we 
learn how they coped. Lovise Johnson and her son Olaf emerge as qualified mem- 
bers of any pantheon of heroes. 

The engaging photographs of Allen Saiget, recently donated to CCHS, accompany 
an article about Gyro Field/ Warren Field written by Clatsop Community College 
student Adam McAloney. 

Michael Leamy, owner and manager of the second largest cemetery in Clatsop 
County writes with ideas for preservation of our historic cemeteries. 

The first national newspaper to be printed in Clatsop County was the Joveritar. 
Che newspaper's first editor was Maria Raunio Aaltonen who is relatively un- 


known. Her story appears in this issue. 


We would like to thank Mal Van Meer, Naimi Koskelo, and Khan Gorlewski for 
their help with this issue. 
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Part 2 





OLE AND LOVISE JOHNSON 


By Mary Johnson Holmgren and Her Siblings 
As Told to Carrie Kandoll 
Submitted by Phyllis Lund Anderson 


CHILDHOOD ADVENTURES 

he barn on our Eddy Point prop- 

erty was exceptional for the period. 
It was large and in excellent condition. 
We heard the former property owner 
had intended to use the upper level for 
barn dances, so the floor was smooth. 
It made a good roller skating rink. The 
older boys had a pair of roller skates 
that we shared. Ruth also recalls a 
pulley system that George rigged up, 
so we could swing ourselves across the 
barn. First we would climb up on a 
wooden box, grab the pulley handle 
and swing-off for a ride across the 
length of the barn. 

While we had an excellent barn on 
Eddy Point, we didn't have adequate 
pasture land for our cows. Jim explains 
“during the summer months we leased 
pasture land from the Hayes farm in 
Blind Slough. With the cows grazing 
abut 2 % miles from home, Jack and I 
(at the most 11 and 13 years old) rode 
the train to Blind Slough each evening 
to do our milking chores. We caught 
the 5:00 p.m. train at the Knappa 
Station and got offat the Blind Slough 
Station when the train made a brief 
stop to throw the mail bag and papers 


off. By today’s standards, we were very 
young for this assignment. Jack and I 
did the evening milking, ate cornflakes 
with fresh milk for our evening snack, 
slept on a mattress in the Hayes family 
sauna, ate more cornflakes, did the 
morning milking, got the milk ready 
for the milk truck and caught a ride 
back to Knappa with the milk truck 
driver. We rode in the rear of the milk 
truck along with the milk cans and 
occasionally had to jump out when 
the driver forgot to let us off at the 
appointed stop. We always brought 
some milk home in a one gallon Karo 
syrup can. 

“During those days at Eddy Point,” 
Jim says, “we made our own fun and 
Jack was often the instigator of stunts 
among us boys. One day, Jack, Phil and 
I noticed that the Big Creek Logging 
Company had left their speeder trailer 
outside the shop building at the Knappa 
Dock. The speeder trailer was used by 
the logging camp workers to haul 
supplies. It had flanged wheels and ran 
along the rails. We pushed the speeder 
trailer a couple miles along the trestle 
tracks up hill toward the highway, — 
Phil and I hopped aboard while Jack | 
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pushed the trailer to get it going. Then 
he jumped in and all three of us rode it 
back to the dock. At some points, it felt 
like we were traveling at 50 mph along 
the trestle and over the deep canyon. 
We arrived safely at the dock; however 
our journey did not go unnoticed. Mr. 
Edlerman, a logging company official, 
lived on the hill above the dock and 
heard the racket. When he observed 
us flying along the tracks, he came out 
all excited. We ran off when we saw 
him approaching. Our parents were 
unaware of many of our shenanigans! 
Nothing bad happened the day we rode 
the speeder trailer, but it was a risky 
adventure.” 

Ruth Louise was reading a scary 
story one night when Dad and Jim 
came home from fishing. Dad’s voice 
carried up the bank to the bedroom 
window and Ruth heard Dad calling 
out “Oh, Jimmy, Jimmy, please wake 
up.” In between those pleas she heard 
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him praying and asking God to revive 
Jimmy. Ruth hurried down to the dock 
with Mom following behind to learn 
that Jimmy was suffering from carbon 
monoxide poisoning. Ruth remembers 
Dad had been concerned about the 
boat engine exhaust that was seeping 
into the cabin and had tried to persuade 
Jimmy to remain in the open air that 
night, but Jimmy had gone to rest in 
the cabin. Jim said “Dad may not have 
known about the exhaust problem, but 
he knew what my trouble was when we 
got to the dock at midnight. I don’t 
recall a thing until | woke up twelve 
hours later on the couch in the living 
room. It was noon and | felt sick; I had 
a headache and was not too perky fora 
while.” It was a great relief when Jimmy 
was roused from the coma-like sleep. 

I recall at least two rowboat trips 
with Ruth as captain that I would now 
consider foolhardy. Ruth promised me 
a rowboat trip if I helped her with the 
dishes. hen we were done with them, 
I persuaded Ruth to make good on her 
promise even though she realized the 
tide was not favorable. “But, Ruth, you 
promised!” We rowed out beyond the 
last log raft, but the tide was going out 
making it difficult for us to return to 
the dock. Ruth managed to row back 
to alog raft. She got out of the rowboat 
and walked along the log raft to pull 
us to safety. In between the rafts, she 
had to get back in the boat to row to 
the next raft. On another occasion she 
took Phil and me on a rowboat trip to 
Carlson Island so we could visit Esther 


who was living with the Carlson’. | 
don't know that we even told Mom 
where we were headed. We left our 
shoes behind on the dock and boarded 
what turned out to be a leaky skiff. 
In order to visit the Carlson place we 
had to row to the riverside of Carlson 
Island. I recall Phil used a tin can to 
help bail the water while Ruth rowed. 
I think Ruth was concerned about our 
situation because she told me to sit 
very still. Ruth explains “There were 
many tributaries in the marsh and 
it was tricky to determine the right 
tributary to follow. God was watching 
over us. Mrs. Carlson was horrified to 
see us and wanted to know how we got 
there. She gave us food and lectured 
us on the dangers of such a journey. 
We were there for a couple of hours 
until Mr. Carlson returned and could 
bring us home. There was no specific 
punishment, but we had to go to bed 
as soon as we got home. | remember 
Mrs. Carlson telling Mom how wor- 
ried she was just thinking about what 
could have happened to the three of 
us and she would have felt somewhat 
responsible for our excursion since 
Esther was working for them.” 

I think all of us recall the story of 
how Mildred pulled Rachel out of the 
river when as a six-year-old she spotted 
four-year-old Rachel’s blond hair float- 
ing on the surface of the water next to 
the dock. Mildred explains “Karl asked 
me to go to the boat to get him a pair 
of socks. I was six years old and felt 
like such a big girl to be sent on such a 


mission. As I was on my way down the 
long flight of stairs that led to the river, 
I realized that Rachel was following 
me. I turned repeatedly to tell her to go 
back but she didn’t listen. When I got 
to the dock, I warned her to stay put 
as I went into the boat to retrieve the 
socks. When I came out just a minute 
later, Rachel was no where in sight so I 
figured she had returned to the house. 
As I was about to leave, my eye caught 
sight of her long hair floating on the 
water between the boat and dock. I 
grabbed her hair and managed with 
the help of our guardian angel to pull 
her up and out. God was certainly 
watching over us. You can imagine how 
easily we could have both drowned. | 
thought I was in terrible trouble so I hid 
Rachel behind the house and hurried 
to get dry clothes for her. Ruth found 
us there where I was frantically trying 
to get rid of the wet clothes and help 
Rachel get dressed. | thought I was 
really in for a spanking this time. 

Jim describes this dangerous prac- 
tice, “In order to see our way around 
the woodshed in the dark, we would 
tie a rag on the end of a stick, dip the 
rag in oil and then light it to use as a 
torch. The floor was covered in tiny 
wood chips. We got up one morning 
and found a big hole burned in the 
woodshed floor. There was a ring of 
halfburned chips around the hole. 
God certainly protected us! The large 
woodshed had served as a machinist 
shop for the former residents, the 
elder Carl Boentgen and his son Carl. 
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In one corner of the shop, they left a 
boat engine that was a home-made 
affair.” Years later, Jim was trained as a 
machinist. That might explain why he 
remembers this detail! The Boentgens 
actually operated a machine shop near 
the Knappa Dock. 

Caleb Isakson was one of the single 
men that stayed at our place offand on 
and helped Dad make nets. Jim tells 
this story, “One day when Caleb was in 
a hurry to catch the train to Astoria, he 
stopped at our landing to pick up his 
citizenship papers that he left at our 
home earlier. He needed them for his 
errand in town. He tied up at the dock 
and left the boat motor running as he 
planned to make a swift departure. 
When he dashed up the bank to the 
house, it didn’t occur to him that Jack 
and I would find this to be the perfect 
opportunity to take his boat for a spin! 
We were circling quite a way from the 
landing when Caleb reappeared. We 
could see him having conniptions on 
the dock, so we ran the boat back in and 
although he was very upset with us, I 
believe he still made his train.” 

Our Clatskanie neighbors, the 
Paronens, relocated to Brownsmead 
and the girls (Esther Katherine, Eva, 
Ilma, and Ellie) once again became 
our classmates and friends. They had 
a “storybook” farm with both a veg- 
etable garden and flower garden. One 
year, after we moved to Astoria, Mrs. 
Paronen brought Mom a gunnysack 
of peas from her garden. They tasted 
like candy! While we were living in 
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Knappa, I stayed a week at their home 
during haying season. | was riding 
in the wagon with Esther, the oldest 
Paronen girl, when a dragonfly fright- 
ened the horse and it took off across 
the field with us riding precariously in 
the wagon. Esther Paronen told me we 
have to jump off this run-away wagon. 
I remember it was a hard landing! At 
Paronens’ everyone slept upstairs in 
one big open room. There was a hole 
in the middle of the floor and a big 
rope was coiled up for a fire escape. 
The Paronen girls were involved with 


4-H. They were very industrious and 
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went to college. 

Our Rachel was an independent 
little girl. Asa pre-schooler, she liked to 
wave at the passenger and freight trains 
running at the edge of the riverbank. 
Sometimes she would wave from the 
top of the hill, but other times she 
would climb a tree and wave from 
there. I remember her favorite tree was 
a laurel-leaf tree with black berries. 
There were times when we found her 
clothes at the base of the tree! One day, 
Esther went looking for Rachel as she 
missed her at the house. Esther flew 
down the 100 steps to the dock, when 
she noticed that Rachel was standing 
on a big log that was floating next to 
the dock. As she approached, Esther 
tried not to scare Rachel as she was 
afraid she would fall off the log. At 
high tide the log became level with the 
dock and for reasons unknown, Rachel 
ventured out on the log unaware of 
the danger. Esther was successful in 
rescuing Rachel. 

Both freight and passenger trains 
used the railroad track. The passen- 
ger train traveled between Spokane, 
Washington and Portland and Seaside, 
Oregon. Mildred writes “Olaf was 
taking Rachel and me to Sunday school 
one morning in Knappa. We were six 
and four. He couldn't get the car started 
so we couldn't go. We walked back 
home along the railroad tracks. We 
were in the middle of the trestle when 
we heard a train coming. Rachel and I 
were so slow and carefully stepping on 


each tie that Olaf had to pick us up, 
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one under each arm, and run for the 
siding. The siding was a 6’ x 6’ wooden 
platform just big enough for a couple 
of water barrels. We were scared out of 
our wits as we stood a few feet away on 
the siding when the huge ear-shattering 
train went screaming by, shaking the 
siding we were standing on so it felt 
like it would fall off.” 

George invited Philip, Mildred, 
Rachel, and me to come and see China. 
He took us into the crawlspace under 
the house and showed us a narrow hole 
where he had placed a wood stove lid 
covered with water. He had us look in 
the hole while he shined a flashlight 
on the water. When we saw our own 
reflection in the water, he said we were 
looking at China. I didn’t know where 
China was, but I knew it was some 
kind of trick. George had a sense of 
humor. He was probably about 15 at 
the time. 

George had an inventive mind. He 
and Jim were alike that way. George ex- 
perimented with many things including 
electricity. He built a generator, wired 
the house, and installed electric lights 
on the main floor. Ruth remembers 
that George installed electric lights in 
the kitchen and above the dining room 
table. He liked to investigate things by 
taking them apart and reassembling 
them. George was the leader among 
the boys in building forts. Jim notes 
“All of us kids worked on a project to 
dig a cave in the hillside west of the 
house near the chicken house. We used 
boards for a roof and built a fire pit in 
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the wall, but it didn’t work too well to 
have a fire in there.” 

Jim adds “Not only did we create 
our own fun, but we were resourceful. 
We sold worms and crawfish to sports 
fishermen. We had a big manure pile 
where we could dig worms. A can of 
worms sold for 25 cents as did a dozen 
live crawfish. Back then you could get 
sick on 25 cents worth of candy!” Philip 
remembers picking wild blackberries 
with George. “George enlisted our help 
and we earned a small commission 
from his berry sales. He sold these tiny 
wild berries to people in Knappa.” 

The older boys included Philip in 
some of their activities; however, he 
was eighth in line in seniority and often 
considered the oldest of the little kids. | 
remember one time when everyone else 
went into town and Philip, who was no 
more than nine years old, was left in 
charge of the rest of us little kids! Philip, 
Mildred, and I spent a lot of time at the 
creeks. My favorite childhood spots on 
Eddy Point were the creeks, beach, and 
sweet apple tree. 

By the time we moved to Eddy 
Point, our eldest brothers, Olaf and 
Karl, were contributing to the family 
finances. They were busy helping our 
parents earn a living while we younger 
siblings enjoyed a variety of adventures 
on Eddy Point. Ben notes, “Olaf was 
exceedingly compassionate and well- 
liked.” Olafs son Stan adds, “He had 
lots of patience with people and not so 
much with things.” Jim recalls “Karl 
was energetic and industrious. He was 


a fisherman at heart and meticulous 
about the fishing gear.” Philip says 
“Karl was a kindly soul. He was the 
best-hearted person and didn’t have 
a selfish bone in his body. By 1942, 
he had purchased a 1938 Oldsmobile 
and told Mom he was going to teach 
her to drive!” 


Wor_Lp War II 
Phil shared his World War II 
memories during an interview with 
his daughter Gretchen that we have 
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recapped here. Phil was nine years 
old when the United States entered 
World War II following the bombing 
of Pearl Harbor on Sunday morning, 
December 7, 1941. The following day, 
President Franklin Roosevelt, address- 
ing a joint meeting of the Congress, 
asked for a declaration of war with 
the Japanese. Phil remembers hearing 
this at home on the radio. Living on 
the West Coast, we often experienced 
blackout periods where at night we had 
to cover all windows with black paper, 
blinds, or whatever we had. This was 
done to protect against giving Japanese 
pilots targets for bombing. Some of us 
remember the black-out shades on the 
windows at the Irving Avenue Church 
in Astoria; they were there long after 
the war. Many items were rationed 
like sugar, gasoline, meat, and tires. 
All extra resources were given to the 
war effort. Every family had ration 
cards. For example, a typical family 
could only buy two pounds of sugar 
per week. Our family always had plenty 
of sugar during the war as each child 
received a ration in addition to sugar 
rations for canning. I remember the 
air-raid wardens coming to Knappa 
and telling Dad we needed to cover all 
of our windows at night with blankets 
and to have a shovel, a bucket of sand, 
and a hose ready. It was common to 
read in the newspaper about local men 
killed in action. 

Ruth’s birthday is December 7th, 
the date we now associate with the 


bombing of Pearl Harbor. Ruth de- 


scribes her memories of WWII and 
that fateful day, “Even before the attack 
on Pearl Harbor, Dad was worried 
about the war and feared the boys 
would be drafted as Karl was draft age 
and healthy and George would soon 
be of draft age. I turned 14 the day 
Pearl Harbor was attacked. I rushed 
downstairs that Sunday morning to tell 
Dad, “Its my birthday!” but he pretty 
much ignored me. It was as if he didn't 
hear me. He was listening to the radio. 
He was very sad about the news and 
told Mom, “Oh, I'm afraid our sons will 
be in the war.” We didn’t normally have 
a radio in the house, but Dad brought 
one up from the boat. It operated off 
of a storage battery that was charged by 
the boat motor. 

Jim comments “The attack on Pearl 
Harbor was big news, but it didn’t 
concern a ten-year-old boy. | remember 
the day President Roosevelt died and 
the newspaper's large print headline 
- - FDR Dies. He died on April 12, 
1945.” 

Phil tells about a funny incident that 
occurred shortly after the war began. 
FBI agents came one day to our house 
and told us they had been searching for 
two weeks to find out why they were 
detecting radio signals from an area 
of the Knappa woods near our house. 
They were under the impression that a 
Japanese spy was hiding in the woods. 
It turned out that brother George, who 
was very electronically astute, had been 
toying in the woods with a radio that he 
was trying to put together!” Ruth adds 
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“George didn’t know Morse Code very 
well, so his messages were messed up. 
The authorities were having a difficult 
time interpreting his messages.” 


CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP AT 
Eppy Point 

After moving to Eddy Point, Dad 
and Mom missed the fellowship they 
previously enjoyed in Clatskanie at the 
Apostolic Lutheran Church on Old 
Highway 30 now known as Beaver 
Falls Road. Due to our isolated location 
on Eddy Point, the Apostolic Lutheran 
Church in Astoria was also too far 
away to attend regularly. During the 
Eddy Point era, we occasionally at- 
tended a non-denominational church 
on Knappa Dock Road while Pastor 
James Dalgity Moberg was serving the 
congregation. (The church building 
no longer exists.) Pastor Moberg also 
served the Pioneer Church situated 
along Highway 101 near Seaside and 
years later became our neighbor along 
Cedar Street in Astoria. 

Visitors to Eddy Point were scarce. 
Some friends and relatives from our 
Clatskanie days came to visit such as 
Albert and Fina Erickson, the Skriikos, 
the Nakkelas, the Carlsons, and Tante 
(Aunt Anna) and Uncle John Laurila. 
I believe Cornelius Forshaug from 
Alderwood Manor, Washington visited 
us once at Eddy Point. John and Mary 
Kella from Astoria also visited. John 
Kella was the station man for the Union 
Fishermen’s Co-operative Packing 
Company and was also the janitor at 
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the Irving Avenue Apostolic Lutheran 
Church in Astoria. John came out to 
Eddy Point to work with Dad on the 
nets. 

Years later, Mom told her daugh- 
ter-in-law Joanne “Ole didn’t sing much 
after the Clatskanie Farm foreclosure. 
Times were so hard. It was as if he had 
hung his harp upon the willows like 
the children of Israel as described in 
Psalm 137:2. The family knew and the 
neighbors knew things were looking 
better when Ole began singing again. 
The shark fishing experiment was prov- 
ing profitable and he felt our economic 
situation was getting better.’ During 
this conversation with Joanne, Mom 
said Dad’s favorite song was © The Great 
Physician” by William Hunter. 


THE “STORM” 

Our family photograph is unique 
and very special to us. Brother Phil 
explains “We were returning home 
in April 1942 from a dedication 
ceremony for a large float house built 
at Blind Slough above the railroad 
bridge. The float house was built 
by Union Fishermen's Co-operative 
Packing Company and was designed 
by Fritz (Frithiof) Kankkonen, the 
general manager, and also a member 
of the Irving Avenue Lutheran Church 
(Apostolic Lutheran Church). We, as a 
family, were going home to Eddy Point 
in neighbor George Carlson’s boat 
when Bonita Nelson took the picture. 
Her brother, Kenneth Nelson, had 
led the service asking God's blessings 
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The Johison family aboard George Carlson’s boat, April 1942, on Blind Slough. 
Bow, left to right: Jack, Mary, Lovise (Mom), Rachel, Esther with Mildred in 
front, Ole (Dad), with Ben in front, Ruth, and Phil sitting on cabin. Stern, left 
to right: Carl in hat with Olaf in front, George with Jim in front, and George 


Carlson, boat operator. 


and dedicating the new construction.” 
There are 15 people aboard the boat, 
our entire family of 14 and George 
Carlson. This is the only photograph 
of our entire family and has become a 
family treasure. 

With encouragement from Karl, 
Dad purchased a 38 foot troller, the 
Niro S, from Arthur Saarinen in the fall 
of 1941 and had begun shark fishing 
in the Pacific Ocean in late 1941, Dad 
carried a loan on the purchase of the 
Niro S, but this new venture might 
raise the money needed to set-up the 
logging operation Dad dreamed about. 
Shark liver was bringing a good price; 
however, it required going out over the 
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treacherous Columbia River Bar. 

We don't have a photograph of the 
Niro S. Instead, we have a color photo- 
graph of a painting of the Niro S that 
was commissioned by Arthur Saarinen. 
Arthur gave us the painting in the 
1940s. In the 1960s, Ruth Louise took 
the painting to a reproduction studio to 
have copies made for each of us siblings. 
Before leaving it with the studio, she 
took a color photograph of the paint- 
ing; however, there is a serious glare in 
the middle of the color photo from the 
flashbulb. Unfortunately things came 
up and Ruth Louise never got back to 
the studio to complete the reproduction 
order and lost track of the painting. 
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All that was left was the flash-marred 


photograph of the Niro S painting. 
Various family members expressed 
interest in copying and enlarging this 
lone photograph, so Ruth loaned it out 
so additional copies could be made. 
Recently brother Jim applied his artistic 
skills to eliminate the flash glare and 
produce this wonderful black and white 
rendition for all of us to treasure! Why 
cherish a simple snap shot of a family 
of 14 aboard a friend’s boat or a paint- 
ing of a troller? The family photo and 
painting of the troller capture moments 
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in time just before life changed for all 
of us. The year was 1942. 

Jim notes “Dad was gone to Astoria 
much of the last couple of years restor- 
ing his gillnet boat and maintaining 
fishing gear. After he purchased the 
troller, Niro S, he had to upgrade it 
for shark fishing. Since there were no 
services available in Knappa, all of 
his work was in Astoria. He bought 
the Niro S and began shark fishing to 
earn money for the logging operation 
he intended to establish at Eddy Point. 
He hoped this would allow him to stay 
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home more.” 


Dad moored his gillnet boat and the 
Niro Sat the Uppertown Docks of the 
Union Fisherman’s Co-op. Most of his 
nets and other gear were stored at the 
Union Fish warehouse. We had a dock 
at Eddy Point, but during this era it was 
mostly used for our skiffs and visitors 
who came by boat. 

Phil reports “At 38 feet, the Niro S 
was 10-12 feet longer than most gillnet 
boats. It was double-ended; the bow 
and the stern were the same. It was 
a very seaworthy vessel and handled 
weather well. Dad had a strong radio 
for the boat, a fancy Northern tube 
set, but he had to leave it at home due 
to WWII restrictions on civilian radio 
transmissions. These days we have 
three or four radios in our boats plus a 
couple cell phones! 

“Different tactics were used for 
shark fishing. In those days, used 
linen Columbia River salmon nets were 
utilized for shark fishing because they 
lost so many of them. The nets were 
left in the ocean about 20-30 miles 
out with buoys and flags to identify 
them. They weren't dealing with tides 
like we have in the river, but the nets 
drifted and moved with the natural set 
of the ocean. They were often hard to 
locate. With nets left out for extended 
periods of time, sharks became tangled 
in the nets and they drowned before 
the fishermen returned to retrieve their 
catch. Some of the sharks were big, even 
longer than the boat! Once the shark 
was on the surface, Karl walked out on 
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the shark’s stomach and butchered it 
with an axe to retrieve the shark liver. 
The shark carcass was left behind after 
the liver had been extracted.” Dad and 
the boys had some successful shark 
fishing trips out over the dangerous 
bar. 

It was April 1942 and Dad had 
been unable to locate one of his shark 
nets. When a local fisherman reported 
sighting some of Dad's gear, he decided 
to go out to retrieve it. The two oldest 
sons, Olaf and Karl, were Dad’s usual 
companions, but this time George 
asked to go in Olaf’s place. He was 
still in high school and didn’t have 
as Many opportunities to go out with 
Dad. George was eager to go; it would 
be his first trip over the bar and he'd 
only miss a couple days of school since 
it was the end of the week. 

Sister Ruth Louise notes “Olaf went 
on every fishing trip with Dad, but this 
one. In this instance George was ardent 
about the opportunity to go and, since 
Olaf had been recovering from the flu, 
it was decided that Olaf would stay 
home.” Jim remembers “Olaf had a 
scheduling conflict; Olaf couldn't join 
Dad and Karl on this trip because he 
had to report to the draft board for a 
US Army physical.” Olaf’s wife Ruth 
Marie gives her impression, “Olaf and 
his dad had a discussion about the tim- 
ing of the trip in relation to the storm 
that had just passed and the weather 
forecast. Olaf was planning to go, but 
it was a last minute decision that he 
stay home. George wanted to go along 
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and his dad told Olaf, “You might be 
needed at home.” I remember Dad 
and the older boys were in town when 
they decided to go out and investigate 
the reported sighting of their net. Olaf 
came home to tell Mom that Dad and 
the boys went out. 

Dad discussed his itinerary with 
Olaf. He hoped to be back in 24 hours, 
but acknowledged it could take as long 
as 72 hours. The three of them, Dad, 
Karl, and George left with the Niro S 
from the Uppertown Docks on April 
23, 1942, Dad’s 51st birthday. They left 
on [Thursday afternoon when most of 
us were at school and intended to return 
the following afternoon, but they didn’t 
return on Friday or on Saturday. 

On Sunday morning, April 26, Olaf 
and George Carlson drove into town 
and took Esther and Ruth along. Olaf 
searched the Uppertown docks and 
checked for reports of any sightings 
of the Niro S. Nothing. The four ate 
lunch at a restaurant in town. Ruth 
remembers enjoying soup with oyster 
crackers. The girls noticed Olaf and 
George Carlson carrying on a private 
discussion. Later to kill more time Olaf 
let the girls order their first banana 
splits. After a while Esther noticed that 
Olaf looked depressed and realized 
something was wrong. Olaf explained 
he was terribly concerned that Dad and 
the boys had not yet returned. Ruth 
remembers Olaf kept saying “Oh, they 
are so late, so late.” Esther and Ruth 
were worried, but Olaf was more than 
worried. They spent all day in town, 
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including some time with friends of 
George Carlson who lived on Bond 
Street, while Olaf talked with authori- 
ties. Olaf arranged for searches to be 
conducted at the Coast Guard stations 
up and down the coast. 

Although the Coast Guard was 
initially optimistic, Olaf had a strong 
feeling they were lost. When Dad and 
the boys had not shown up at the docks 
by evening, the foursome returned 
home to Eddy Point. Upon arriving 
there, Olaf knew he would have to 
tell Mother that he feared Dad and 
the boys were lost. Ruth remembers 
“Mother was very distressed; Esther 
and I were worried, but didn’t under- 
stand the gravity of the situation.” Olaf 
returned to town on Monday, April 27. 
Still no sightings. 

The Astoria Evening Budget reported 
them missing on Thursday, April 30, 
1942, one week after their departure. 
The news article surmises the Niro S 
and crew were lost in a storm that 
came up Thursday night, April 23. The 
news article tells that another troller, £/ 
Segundo, went down off Clatsop Beach 
Friday morning, April 24, 1942, and 
that a Tillamook Bay Coast Guard 
boat was smashed on the south jetty 
in the same high seas. [he guardsmen 
survived, but the skipper of the E/ 
Segundo did not. 

As the days passed, Olaf was sure 
they had perished and Mom had to 
acknowledge that it appeared that Dad 
(age 51), Karl (age 19), and George 
(age 17) had crossed the river into 
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eternity. Their deaths were our great 
loss, but their great victory. They were 
in the presence of Jesus. Even so, Ruth 
remembers it was two weeks before 
Mom was able to grasp the finality of 
their deaths. Ruth didn’t accept their 
fate for two years; she often dreamed 
about them being rescued from a 
deserted island. At about the two-year 
mark, she had a nightmare that they 
had perished and, after that experience, 
reality set in. I was eight years old and 
did not feel the reality of our loss. Dad 
and the boys were away a lot of the 
time. To me it seemed like they would 
come home sometime. 

Mildred shares her memories of 
these dark days as follows: “I thought 
I remembered saying good-bye to them 
on that fateful day. I must have felt the 
need to say goodbye, so | manufactured 
a farewell scene. I pictured us all 
standing on the front porch under the 
wisteria waving goodbye. I’ve been told 
by the older ones that it didn’t happen 
that way. I used to dream that I saw 
them walking to shore from the water. 
I asked Mother one time if she would 
spank them when they returned for 
staying away so long. That is as much 
as | understood at six years old. 

“Mother told us what a comfort Ben 
was when at three years old, he would 
find her crying in her room. He would 
tell her, “Mother don’t cry, they are 
in heaven and they wouldn't want to 
come back.” Ruth recalls “Mother had 
a dream where George appeared before 
her and told her “Don’t mourn for us 
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as we are happy now.” 

Uncle Herman Hansen, mother's 
brother living in Norway, also passed 
away in 1942; correspondence with 
Norway was difficult during World 
War II. Jim says “Mother got a letter 
from Aunt Julia written on the back 
of the telegram Mom sent to Norway 
notifying the family there of the disap- 
pearance of Dad, Karl and George. 
This letter was a long time in reaching 
Mom because the only address on the 
letter from Norway was her name, 
and ‘Clatsop, USA, Aunt Julia had 
forgotten our address. It was traced 
to Oregon because there was no other 
Clatsop listed in the USA at that time.” 
Since it was wartime, mail service was 
interrupted and I recall hearing that the 
Red Cross delivered Mom's telegram to 
Norway and vice versa. Each of these 
communications took six months. 

The mouth of the Columbia River 
is well known as the graveyard of the 
Pacific. For several decades this was 
the recognized explanation for the 
disappearance of our dad and broth- 
ers. Or could they have encountered 
a minefield at the mouth of the river? 
Another theory has been floated in 
more recent decades after a local Astoria 
fisherman, Eldon Korpela, shared his 
story with Jim and Philip. Besides, 
the storm on April 23, 1942 was not 
an extraordinary storm according to 
Philip who provided the following: 
“Eldon Korpela and his father were 
fishing at the mouth of the Columbia, 
outside the bar, on the day Dad, Karl 
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and George went out in search of the 
net. Eldon reported that a Japanese 
submarine chased their boat toward 
the beach until they reached a depth 
of 20 fathoms. At that point, the sub 
retreated. It was a frightening experi- 
ence for Eldon and his father.” 

Jim speculates “If Dad encountered 
the same submarine as the Korpelas, it 
is reasonable to assume the Niro S was 
fired upon based on the pursuit the 
Korpela's faced. An explosion and fire 
on board could explain why next to 
nothing of the Niro S was ever found. 
Burnt wood sinks instead of floats and 
the beer bottle floats with their caps 
tarred shut could have exploded or sank 
when the tar melted and the seal broke 
around the cap.” 

Another explanation for the disap- 
pearance of Dad and the boys appeared 
in a news report from Monday, May 
4, 1942. The Astoria Evening Budget 
reported that John Niemi on the 
Northern Light found a halibut gear 
buoy from the Jiro S. He discovered 
it on the beach between the Lewis 
and Clark River and the Youngs Bay 
Bridge. The news article speculated 
that the Niro S attempted to re-enter 
the river during the storm and was lost 
on the bar in an incoming tide which 
would explain the buoy’s presence so 
far inside the river, unless it had been 
lost over-board before the Niro S left 
the river. Our family discounted this 
discovery and believed the buoy was 
lost on a previous trip. Years later, a 
handcrafted bow iron unique to the 
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Niro S boat builder was picked up in 
the ocean by a fisherman using a drag 
net. It had been burned. Philip checked 
it out, but remains unconvinced that 
it was part of the Niro S due to the 
hundreds of boats lost in that area. 

We have left our loved ones in God’s 
hands over these many decades. What a 
good place for all of us to rest. Perhaps 
it's best not to know exactly what hap- 
pened in 1942, but to look forward 
to our reunion at Jesus’ feet. “And we 
know that all things work together for 
good to them that love God, to them 
who are the called according to his 
purpose.” (Romans 8:28.) 


Oar, Gop’s PROVISION 

Olaf, the eldest in our family, was 22 
at the time of Dad's death. Each genera- 
tion of our family has marveled that his 
life was spared as he would normally 
have accompanied Dad on fishing 
trips such as this fateful one in April 
1942. Olaf was mature, patient, kind, 
hardworking and steady - - important 
attributes for what lay ahead. 

Mom would sometimes disappear 
into the woods. Olaf followed her one 
time to a remote location where he 
found that in her grief, she released her 
emotions over the great loss she and we 
had suffered. She screamed where no 
one but God could hear her distress. I’m 
sure she cried out to God for help and 
comfort at this time of great sorrow. 

Olaf realized he needed to relocate 
the family into town where there would 
be Christian fellowship and other 
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Courtesy of the Johnson Family 


opportunities to earn a living. Olaf 
discussed the idea of moving into town 
with Mom and together they decided 
to abandon our Eddy Point Farm and 
relinquish the five-year investment. 
At age 22, Olaf became responsible 
for a family of nine children: Esther 
age 15 2, Ruth age 14 %, Jack age 
13, Jim age 11, Phil age 92, Mary age 
8, Mildred age 62, Rachel age 5, and 
Ben age 22. 

At first our financial picture was 
pretty bleak. Not only had we lost 
our dear father and brothers, but our 
source of livelihood, the Niro S, went 
down with them. While Dad retained 
the gillnet boat he had salvaged some 
years earlier, he carried a loan on the 
Niro S. Ruth explains “The boat was 
not insured. At that time, Dad didn't 
have money to insure the boat and 
make payments. It was most distressing 
for Mom when the bank in Astoria 
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The Johnson family home at 1436 (now 3088) Harrison Ave., Astoria 


notified her that the loan was due. 
Mom sought a variety of employment 
in order to cover expenses for the fam- 
ily. She took on several jobs typically 
considered to be men’s employment. 
Meanwhile, Olaf fished with Dad’s 
old gillnet boat and was our primary 
breadwinner. 

Mom was 44 when Dad and the 
boys were lost; she remained a widow 
for 16 years. Many years later when 
the topic of re-marriage came up, Ben 
spoke up and announced that “Mom 
can't get married. She’s married to 
Olaf.” Ben and Olaf were always very 
close. “Olaf was the only father I knew,” 
Ben said. One year Ben bought Olafa 
Father's Day present. It was a double 
package of chocolate cupcakes. Ben ate 
one and gave the other to Olaf! 

Olaf couldn’t go anywhere without 
some of us kids in tow. He liked 
black licorice, but felt foolish buying 
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Lovise Johnson at her home on Harrison Ave., Astoria. 


it himself. We were always ready to 
volunteer to go into the store to buy 
it for him and, of course, he shared 
with us. Olaf was our big brother 
and stand-in-father. He felt that God 
had saved him for a purpose and he 
accepted the responsibility God gave 
him. Olaf put the needs of the family 
ahead of his own. In 1950, when Olaf 
was 31, Mom was able to purchase a 
nursing home on Cedar Street and 
took in elderly clients. At that point, 
Mom told Olaf: “I can make it on my 
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own now. You go and find a wife!” Olaf 
took Mom’s advice and was married 
one year later! Olaf and his wife, Ruth 
Marie, had five children, but Olaf’s role 
as our stand-in-father continued even 
as we grew into adulthood; | asked 
him to walk me down the aisle at my 


wedd 1 ng. 


THE JOHNSON’S ToDay 
Mom remarried in 1958 when 
Ben, her youngest child, was 19. She 


married Janne Marttiini of Rovaniemi, 
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Finland. Mom and Janne were married 
for eleven years before Janne passed 
away. Mom passed away in 1986 at 88 
years of age. She had 42 grandchildren. 
Our Johnson siblings, Olaf, Esther 
Lund, Jacob and Rachel Roberts, have 
also passed away, as have brothers-in- 
law, Pat Lund, Ben Alcantara, and 
Hampton Roberts. Nearly all the rest 
of us are retired. Olaf’s widow, Ruth 
Marie, lives in a retirement center in 
Vancouver, Washington. Jack’s widow, 
Marcy, maintains the family home in 
Seaside, Oregon. | am one of three 


surviving sisters: Ruth Alcantara, 


Mary Holmgren (me) and Mildred 
St. Martin. Ruth’s family home is 
in Mountlake Terrace, Washington. 
My husband Alvin and I retired 
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The Johnson siblings in 2001. Standin 


from full-time ministry and reside in 
Lynnwood, Washington. Mildred and 
Aaron moved to Pasco, Washington 
upon retirement. Our three surviving 
brothers, James, Philip and Ben reside 
in Astoria. James worked as a machin- 
ist. He and his wife, Joanne, returned 
to Astoria upon retirement. Philip and 
Jean have remained in Astoria. Philip 
is semi-retired from commercial fish- 
ing and marine services; he assists his 
sons on their residential construction 
projects. Ben and Carol have resided in 
Astoria and Svensen; they have recently 
relocated to Warrenton. Ben owns and 
manages a residential construction 
company and serves as the pastor of 
the Apostolic Lutheran Church of 
Astoria. % 
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g, left to right: Mildred St. Martin, James 


Johnson, Philip Johnson; sitting: Mary Holmgren, Ben Johnson, and Ruth Alcantara 
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JOHN WARREN FIELD 


By Adam McAloney 


ts a cold Friday night in the city of 

Astoria where at John Warren field the 
Astoria Fishermen and the Seaside 
Seagulls are in the fourth quarter in one 
of the most hard-fought football games 
ever played between the two rivals. 
Astoria is down by five points with four 
minutes left in the fourth quarter and 
they have the ball and are prepared to go 
down the field, score a touchdown, and 
win the game. The Fishermen only have 
three minutes left to make the miracle 
happen. It’s first and ten with fifty yards 
to go. The ball is snapped and right away 
the quarterback is tackled. Oh, wait a 
minute! Somehow he gets away from the 
tackler and starts running down the field. 
He jukes one defender and another. Oh, 
no! It looks like he will be stopped short, 
but just before going down, he lateraled 


the ball back to a nearby running back 
and with no one around, the running 
back ran in for a touchdown, putting the 
Fishermen ahead 21 to 19 and that is 
where they would stay. Well, this was an 
awesome game and another memorable 
moment at John Warren Field. 

Over the years, there have been 
many memorable football moments at 
John Warren Field, but it hasn't always 
been a place to play football. John 
Warren field was once a part of an area 
known as Scow Bay. This bay stretched 
from 18" Street in Astoria to about 23 
and almost up to Grand Avenue. 

In 1878, a road on pilings was built 
across Scow Bay to connect Astoria’s 
business center with the east end of 
Astoria (Exchange Street). The railroad 


was constructed over the bay with the 
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Looking west across Scow Bay to Astoria, ca. 1895. 
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Two sets of ay Pat and Mike Deback (tackles) and Joe and John Hickey 





(guards), ca. 1941. 


first trains traveling over them in 1898. 
With the construction of the seawall, 
the former tidal area presented a wide 
flat space with great possibilities for a 
downtown athletic field. 

In 1890, the Astoria Football Club 





was formed and then the Scow Bay 
Football Club. High school teams 
followed. In his book, Under One Flag, 
Wally Palmberg notes that in the early 
years, the independent teams were far 
superior to the high school teams. The 
reason was that few people attended 
schools then. As more boys began to 
attend high school, the quality of the 
school teams improved. 

The fields they played on were rough 
and in need of a lot of work. After 
games, the football players, covered in 
mud, had to run all the way up the hill 
to the high school to take showers and 
sometimes the water was cold. 

There were a number of fields in the 
area: in Uniontown, near Niagara and 
3, and in the field just west of 37° and 
the waterfront. 

In July of 1924, a group of young 
businessmen organized the Gyro Club 
in Astoria. This was an organization 
similar to the Rotary and Kiwanis 
clubs. Their purpose was to provide 
service to the community and to aid 
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Scrimmage at Gyro Field 


education. They decided to build a new 
sports field in the block between 19" 
and 20" and Exchange and Franklin 
streets. It was to be used for baseball, 
football and track. There would also 
be a grandstand that could seat 2,200 
people and a fence that would enclose 
the whole field. With their labor, by 
the summer of 1928, the Gyro Athletic 
Field was finished and ready for most 
athletics. 

A couple months after the field was 
completed, the Gyro Club offered the 
field to the Astoria school board, as it 
had proved to be too expensive for them 
to maintain. [he board then took over 
the immediate expenses of the field and 
continued maintenance. 

In July 1934, a permanent lighting 
system for Gyro Field was bought 
and paid for by the Gyro Club. In the 
1960s, the students at Astoria High 
School donated $7,000 to the Astoria 
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School District for new Gyro Field 
locker rooms. 

Before the 1970 football season, the 
grandstands, suffering massive termite 
and dry rot damage, were replaced with 
temporary bleachers. A new grandstand 


was purchased by a businessman from 


Ward Paldanius, ate a demath at AHS. 
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Eugene, former legendary football 
coach for Astoria High School, Mr. 


John Warren. 


Back in 1928, the AHS football 
coach retired and the school board hired 
highly recommended John Warren, 
a recent graduate of the University of 
Oregon. He had majored in physical 
education and played three years for the 
football team. In the first two seasons 
under Coach Warren, the AHS football 
team lost only two games. In 1932, 
Warren had to make a decision to signa 
new contract with the high school or go 
somewhere else. A headline of the April 
18, 1935 Astorian Budget read “Warren 
Gets Coaching Job at University.” John 
Warren was hand-picked out of 50 
other people to coach at the University 
of Oregon. Astorians were happy for 
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Assistant Coach Karl Kahle, Pat Leback (?), Coach Norville May and Allen Saiget, ca. 1941. 


him but hated to see him go. 

At the U of O, he coached football, 
track and basketball until his resigna- 
tion in 1951 when he bought a hardware 
store in Eugene. 

In 1975, John Warren attended an 
Astoria High School football game 
to participate in a pre-game field 
dedication that went awry because 
the public address system didn’t work. 
The news meant to be given before 
the game had to wait until halftime. 
It was then announced that the field 
was to be renamed John Warren Field 
in his honor because of his successful 
coaching and his other contributions 
to sports at AHS. 

While at AHS, his football teams 
won 48 games, lost 14 and had 6 ties. His 
basketball teams had 315 wins and 32 
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From left: Pat Leback and Pete ares from top down: Joe Hickey, Jim Parker, Jack Rieck, 
Cal Curtis, Clarence DeMasse, John Straumfjord, John Hickey, and Frank Larson. 


losses. He also won four state basketball 
championships. 

When John Warren died, a notice 
appeared on the front page of the 
March 10, 1981 Daily Astorian. It read: 
“Athletics is my whole life,” he once 
said, “and athletics made me what I 
am today.” 

John Warren Field is now almost 
eighty years old. It has been the scene 
of many exciting moments ending in 
victory or defeat and memories that 
will last forever. It is the author’s hope 
that the field will continue to host 
local football teams for many years to 
come. 
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AHS Coach John Warren, 1928 
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The bleachers at Gyro Field were packed with people who came to see the Pard Dogs perform tr! 


ca. 1% 
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?cks. One dog, at center, stands on the back of a man while another dog waits on the table at left, 


1941. 
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Our heritage and our history. 





FORGOTTEN CEMETERIES 


By Mike Leamy 


latsop County, location of the 

oldest United States settlement 
west of the Rocky Mountains, has been 
home to nearly two centuries of genera- 
tions who located here, labored here, 
lived and died here, and returned to the 
soil from which they had wrested a 
living, leaving a firmer footing for those 
who followed. 

Those who died were buried, and 
for a time, their graves were tended 
and their memories cherished by those 
closest to them. Some were sooner 


Courtesy of the Clatsop County Genealogy Society 


Somewhere in this tangled mess of ferns and brush at Hamlet Cemetery 


forgotten than others, as in the move 
from the cemetery between Irving 
and Jerome to the top of the hill, in 
which those who were paupers or 
without family were left behind. In 
being forgotten, they were not alone. 
The Armory building on Exchange is 
built over early graves. Homesteads in 
the county conceal forgotten family 
plots, or single graves long unmarked, 
and now unknown. An even sadder 
chapter is the treatment of Native 
American burial sites in Oregon and 





is a fenced grave with a headstone. 
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Courtesy of the Editor 


The well-maintained grounds of the Clatsop Plains Pioneer Cemetery on Hwy 101. 


Washington. 

The cemeteries of Clatsop County 
are all old, almost all dating from the 
middle or late 1800s. hese cemeteries 
are a memorial of great achievements 
and unheralded lives of ordinary 
people who contributed both culture 
and structure, leading to a better place 
for those who followed. Some of these 
places of memory have vanished, 
covered by time and nature. Others 
are threatened by a lack of workers, by 
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insufficient funds, and, through the 
diminishing number of people with 
personal interest in the preservation of 
the cemeteries, by apathy. 

As the population grew, so did the 
number of cemeteries. Currently, the 
county has at least fifteen known cem- 
eteries in various stages of maintenance, 
by various avenues of maintenance 
provision, none of which is truly 
adequate. All the cemeteries have a 
continuing need of repairs. In some 
cases, restoration is essential before 
maintenance will be effective. 

Century-old monuments, ravaged 
by time and the elements, are little 
more than deadfalls poised to topple 
on the unwary. Sunken graves trip 
those who are unsteady on their feet, 
but who still care enough to come 
and remember. Donations dwindle. 
Volunteers are few, and in many cases, 


both retired and tired. 
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A century ago, families would 
journey up Young's River by steamer, 
by boat, or by barge, taking a picnic 
lunch and tools to clean graves for a 
Decoration Day outing at Greenwood 
Cemetery. The day would be filled 
with brush cutting, weeding, and 
remembering. Now, the trip is a quick 
run in the car, with the expectation 
that the grounds will be manicured, so 
flowers can be placed on the way out 
of town for a long weekend. 

Several decades ago, someone pro- 
posed a program for the funding of 
the ongoing care of our cemeteries, 
in the form of a perpetual care trust 
fund. In theory, a portion of the price 
of each burial space sold would be 
placed in an irreducible trust fund and 
soundly invested, producing interest 





Lewis & Clark Cemetery, aka Riverview, 


income that would fund maintenance. 
People were led to believe the funds 
they put into perpetual care would 
guarantee the care of the graves of 
their departed forever. The theory was 
sound. The practical result is anything 
but adequate. Only three cemeteries in 
the county have care funds. Income 
falls far short of meeting the cost of 
care. Expectations related to that care 
grew. Money was added to the trust 
funds over the years, but inflation out- 
stripped the income. For the cemeteries 
without trust funds, maintenance 
is on a shoestring of donations and 
volunteers Most of the workers are of 
the older generation. Costs are rising. 
The shoestring is about to break. Time 
is running out. 

Representatives of the various cem- 






south of Astoria 
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etery authorities in (¢ ‘latsop C /ounty 
met with interested citizens and formed 
a committee to explore the possibili- 
ties of forming a county wide special 
district. It is our primary objective to 
increase the awareness and stress the 
importance of our historic cemeteries 
as sources of community pride, while 
promoting an attitude of reverence 
and respect, and encouraging the 
further preservation of these unique 
historical resources for future genera- 
tions. Through more than a century 
and a half, places of memory have been 
established, without adequate provision 
for their maintenance. Duty calls to the 
present to preserve the past. We, living 
on the foundation laid by those whose 
cherished memories are fading, have an 
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Opportunity to shoulder and share the 
responsibility, and establish a structure 
that will survive from generation to 
generation. 

People still need places of memory 
for loved ones today, with reliable 
funding to maintain them with a sense 
of dignity and respect for those resting 
there. The challenge and the solution 
transcend personal comfort zones, 
political boundaries, and local neigh- 
borhood interests. It is our heritage, 
our history. Our cemeteries hold more 


and 


deserve at least as much careful interest. 


artifacts than do our museums, 


Ben Franklin, a long-ago world traveler, 
observed, “Show me your cemeteries, 
and I'll tell you what kind of people 
you have.” 

About the Authors 
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Greenwood Cemetery, situated on a 
The 


Leamys have lived at the cemetery since 


knoll overlooking Youngs Bay. 


1982, and share a deep concern for the 


future cemeteries of Clatsop County. 


Michael chairs the Clatsop Cemetery 
District Formation Committee, which 
is pursuing the establishment of a long- 
term funding channel for the restoration, 
preservation and care of burial sites in 
Clatsop County. Those who share this 
concern are invited to contact the Leamys 
at the cemetery, or call 503-325-6432 for 
information or to participate. financially 
in the preservation process through tax 
deductible donations. * 
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MARIA RAUNIO 


By Liisa Penner 


Our journey calls for victims. 
We were chosen. 
Crushed we lie beneath the futures wagon. 


Hjalmar Gullberg, Swedish poet 1898-1961 
(From Birgitta Kurten Lindberg) 


ome months ago, Faith Mattila 

Swanson brought a letter to CCHS 
that had been sent to the Finnish 
Brotherhood Lodge at Astoria. It was a 
request from Birgitta Kurten Lindberg 
of Sweden for information about Maria 
Raunio, who resided in Astoria in 1911. 
Birgitta was the author of “The 
Remarkable Story of Maria Raunio” 
that had appeared in the May 2006 is- 
sue of The Finnish American Reporter, 
a national publication. Birgitta asked 
for more details of Maria Raunio’s life 
and death in Astoria for talks she was 
to give in Finland and Sweden. We ex- 
changed material from our indexes at 
the Heritage Museum with her for 
updates on her story. A search of a 
number of books on Finns in Clatsop 
County added to our information 
about her. 

Then in February 2007, a writer 
from Finland, Eero Iloniemi, contacted 
CCHS to ask for information about 
Maria Raunio. He suggested that a 
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plaque be put at the site of her home, 
grave or some location in Astoria to 
remind the reader of this woman whose 
work is of world-wide significance. He 
suggested it to a member of the Finnish 
parliament and a short time later we 
received notice from a member of the 
Finnish parliament that they would 
help to pay for a plaque somewhere in 
the Astoria area to recognize her contri- 
butions. Who was Maria Raunio? 


es es esd es 


IMMIGRATION TO THE U.S. 

On October 9, 1910, Maria Raunio, 
along with other Finnish immigrants, 
walked down the gangplank from the 
ship Saint Paul to the waiting rooms 
at Ellis Island, in New York, her first 
trip to America. The Manifest of Alien 
Passengers notes that she was a widow, 
38 years old, 4 feet 11 % inches tall, 
with a fair complexion and dark hair. 
Her last foreign residence and her place 
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Finnish artist Axel Gallen-Kallela’s painting of “The Girl in Keuruu Old Church.” 


The artist chose the young girl, Maria Saarinen (later Raunio), as the subject for 


his painting. 
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of birth was the village of Keuruu 
in Finland, where her father, Erland 
Saarinen, lived. She had boarded the 
ship in Southampton, having paid for 
her passage on the ship herself and was 
leaving it with only $25.00 and a ticket 
to Boston. Maria was on her way to 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts where she 
had a friend, Karl Wilen. Her occupa- 
tion was newspaper editor. 

According to the 1910 census, 
Karl Wilen was a Finnish 30-year old 
“jobbing driver” (teamster, perhaps) in 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts, boarding 
with a family of weavers. He had ar- 
rived in the U.S. in 1904. Fitchburg had 
a large community of Finnish residents 
and supported several Finnish newspa- 
pers. Maria may have intended working 
on one of the newspapers there. A few 
months later, she was invited to Astoria, 
Oregon to work as the first editor of 
the Zoveritar (Female Comrade), a 
weekly Socialist newspaper printed in 
Finnish and sent to subscribers across 
the United States. 


CHILDHOOD AND EARLY ADULTHOOD 

Maria Saarinen was born on May 
26, 1872, the oldest of thirteen children 
born to Erlund Saarinen and his wife, 
Kristina Helen at Keuruu, Finland. 
The town is located in central Finland 
on the road from Turku to Jyvaskyla. 
Maria’s father was a tailor and she was 
trained as a seamstress. She attended 
school and was a good student. One 
of Finland’s notable painters, Aksel 
Gallen-Kallela visited the area, painting 
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its people in 1889. He chose 17-year 
old Maria, to represent his ideal of a 
country girl, as a subject in his paint- 
ing titled “The Girl in Keuruu Old 
Church” that now hangs in a museum 
in Finland. 

Control over Finland had passed 
from Sweden to Russia in 1806. Out of 
an appreciation of the country’s heroic 
poetry and literature rose the spirit of 
nationalism. Finns began to dream of 
independence. Their common enemy 
was Czarist Russia. They had been 
given some measure of self-rule and 
were allowed to elect their representa- 
tives in the Finnish parliament. They 
had learned the value of co-operative 
organizations in business and farming. 
Women organized, too, for the purpose 
of moving from a second class status 
with few rights to full and equal rights 
with men. They succeeded in 1907 to 
gain the right to vote and to serve in 
the country’s parliament. 

Maria was influenced early by H. 
Bergroth, a pietist minister and by a 
cobbler Eetu Salin who spoke of the 
church as being out of touch with the 
needs of the people. She chose to adopt 
the beliefs of the cobbler. 

Maria married Kalle (Carl) Flint, a 
painter from littala who was ten years 
older than she and already had a family. 
In the next eleven years, from 1893 to 
1904, they had seven sons: Kaarle, born 
1893; Erkki, born 1895 and died 1905; 
Aatto 1896; Olli born 1897 and died 
1898, Urho, 1899; Niillo, 1900; and 
Pauli, 1903. 
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In 1899, Kalle ch: inged his surname 
to Raunio. He and Maria became lead- 
ers in a socialist political organization 
and as a result found employment 
scarce. Kalle traveled to the United 
States in 1904, but died there ina mine 
accident, leaving Maria a widow with 
children to support. She worked again 
as a seamstress and wrote for a socialist 
newspaper for women in Ta mpere from 
1904 to 1906. She worked to promote 
the status of women and get them the 


vote, also for the education and care of 


all children. She established her name 
with the Finnish public. 

Because of the efforts of Maria 
Raunio and others like her, women were 
finally granted the vote in 1907. Maria, 
a member of the Social Democratic 
party, was elected as a representative 
from Vaasalaani, effectively sery- 
ing her constituents for two years. 
Nineteen women, altogether served 
in that Parliament, believed to be the 
first country’s governing body in the 
world that allowed women to be full 
members. Nine of these women were 
members of the Social Democrat Party, 
while ten represented the center and 
right-wing parties. Because of dissen- 
sion within the party, however, Maria 
was not re-elected in 1910. 

IN THE U.S. 

Maria again was faced with the dif 
ficulty of making a living. She worked 
for about half a year in Lahti as editor 
on the newspaper Ratvaja. Conflicts 


between the large numbers of the 
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conservative left and smaller numbers 
of the radical right heated up and many 
of those in the minority left the country 
to look for better opportunity to spread 
their ideas elsewhere. 

She then decided to go to the United 
States to continue her political work, 
leaving her children in Finland. In 
Massachusetts, she married a man with 
the last name of Aaltonen who was 
said to work as a tanner. Because he 
was unable to make enough money to 
support them, they separated. She then 
headed west to Astoria. He probably 


came about the same time. 


THE TOVERITAR 
In 1911, Maria Raunio was hired as 


Maria Raunio Aaltonen 
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the first editor of the Zoveritar (The 
Woman Comrade), a national weekly 
newspaper for women, written in 
Finnish and published in Astoria. The 
Toveritar was a sister publication to 
the Joveri (Comrade), first published 
in 1907 and circulated in the western 
U.S. Both publications were printed by 
the Western Workmen's Co-operative 
Publishing Company. The purpose 
of these newspapers was to spread 
the doctrine of socialism among the 
Finns. Under the editorship of Maria 
Raunio, the 7overitar seriously pursued 


that goal. 

Paul George Hummasti, in his 
book, Radical Finns in Astoria, Oregon 
1904-1940, page 51, quotes Maria 
Raunio in the 7overitar, June 28, 1927 






Maria Raunio Aaltonen 
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(15 years after her death): 

The mass of our sisters, work- 
ing women, sleep a heavy sleep. 
You, the cradle-rocker of society, 
mother, working woman, you 
who are the slave of an enslaved 
slave, you whose burden is two- 
fold, for whom the cup of life 
does not sparkle with the in- 
toxicating liquors of happiness 
and joy, but whose cup contains 
sorrow. Do you still remain in 
your stupor!...Every working 
woman must come to understand 
that the dawning of the new era 
requires the work of all... The 
TOVERITAR INTENDS TO 
BEGIN SPREADING THIS 
MESSAGE NOW! 

After residing only a few months in 
Astoria and after printing only eight 
(weekly) issues of the newspaper, Maria 
Raunio’s career was cut short. She was 
found in a comatose condition by her 
landlady in a house at 99 West Bond 
Street in Astoria. She died a few hours 
later, on September 2, 1911, at the age 
of thirty-eight. A coroner's jury took 
statements from people she knew and 
came to the conclusion that she took 
an accidental overdose of varonal or 
morphine. 

There is little material available 
about Maria Raunio’s life while in 
Astoria. The newspaper index at the 
Astoria Public Library lists only her 
death and resulting inquest. It is ironic 
that the best local material we have on 
her life is found in the coroner's report, 
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available through the Oregon State 
Archives in Salem. 

Maria was buried on September 7, 
1911 at Greenwood Cemetery, after a 
funeral attended by a large crowd of 
friends. Her grave is located midway 
up Section A on the west side of the 
cemetery (Block 43, Lot 4, Grave 4). 
The headstone is a small black one 
with the inscription “Maria Raunio 
1872-1911.” The Greenwood Cemetery 
sexton listed her in his records under 
her legal name of Aaltonen. 

Above her name on the stone is a 
design, barely discernible, of a ham- 
mer and sickle within a star. On the 
reverse of the stone is a heart-shaped 
design. Sandy Polishuk’s 2003 book, 
Sticking to the Union: An Oral History 
of the Life and Times of Julia Ruuttila, 
describes Julia’s interest in the story 
of Maria Raunio. Julia Ruuttila was 
a labor radical in Astoria in the 1950s 
and 1960s and a writer for workmen's 
publications. She was assigned the care 
of Maria's grave by the local Red Finns 
and learned about Maria from people 
who had known her. The markings 
on Maria Raunio’s stone puzzled Julia 
because she knew that Maria was a 
Social Democrat, not a Communist. 
(Eero Honiemi, the Finnish reporter 
researching the story of Maria Raunio, 
confirmed this. “She {Maria] was “get- 
ting into fights with the communists 
who accused her of being revisionist 
- too democratic.) The stone, or the 
carving on the stone, may have been 
added some years after her death. 
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When Julia died, her ashes were placed 


on Maria's grave. 


Maria’s Lecacy 

When Birgitta Kurten Lindberg 
researched her story on Maria Raunio, 
she discovered that one of Maria’s sons 
was still alive. She visited him and 
learned that he still had the letters his 
mother sent him. As a child, he had 
been sent to Sweden. He never learned 
to read Finnish and had been unable 
to read the letters. Birgitta translated 
them. The letters told of Maria’s long- 
ing for her children and her desire to be 
with them again. Although Maria had 
given her children what little money she 
could spare, they felt abandoned and 
were bitter about the harsh treatment 
they received at the hands of their 
relatives. Eventually, in time, their lives 
improved. 

In an e-mail to CCHS, Birgitta 
Lindberg summarized the contribu- 
tions of Maria Raunio: 

The descendants of Maria's 
Finnish children, too, have met 
with better opportunities in life 
than she did. They have profited 
by the work of her successors in 
Parliament who have continued 
the reform work that Maria had 
only just begun. The history of 
Maria’s family thus reflects the 
history of the whole of her native 


country. 
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Coroner’s Reporr FOR 
Maria Raunio 

‘Testimony taken in the Undertaking 
Parlors of Coroner J.A. Gilbaugh on 
Sept. 12", 1911, to inquire into the death 
of Mary Raunio Aaltonen 

Note: It appears that at times the 
coroner spoke directly to the witness and 
at other times through an interpreter. 

Dr. H. Koljonen 

Called as a witness, and after being 
duly sworn, testifies as follows:- 

Coroner:- 

Q. I wish you would please state 
to the jury all the facts pertaining to 
this case from the time that you were 
called to see this Mrs. Aaltonen on 
September 3rd. 

A. I was called to her about three 
oclock in the afternoon on Sunday, 
and | found her in a heavy sleep; she 
was very bad and nearly cold, and 
breathing was very difficult; I did not 
find any other signs; the muscles were 
all relaxed. The only signs | found were 
in her pupils, her pupils were small; | 
did not find any signs outside of that, 
and she did not have any vomiting 
or other signs in the lips or mouth or 
nausea. 

Q. What did you think was the 
cause of her death, doctor, according 
to your treatment? 

A. I believe it was from poison, and 
from the pupils, it might have been 
laudanum or morphine. 

Q. Did you see any signs of any 
empty bottles, boxes, powders or 
anything of that kind around? 
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A. No sir, I looked around but did 
not find any. 


Q. How many calls did you make 
to see her.? 

A. I was there three times, about 
seven oclock the last time, between 
three and four, about four o'clock the 
second time. | tried to produce artificial 
respiration and gave a medicine for the 
heart and breathing, but the heart was 
not so weak, but the breathing was so 
weak. 

Q. Didn't anyone say anything to 
you about her sleeping, the landlady 
or anyone? 

A. No, I did not see the landlady un- 
til the second time; her friend met me 
first, Mr. Gratsef, he told me she was 
sleeping, and he suspected her of taking 
some medicine for her headache. 

Q. Did you talk to these people to 
find out whether she took it herself, or 
did some one else administer it to her. 

A. The landlady didn't know 
anything. 

Q. Was she a friend? 

A. I do not know, I do not know her 
name even. 

Q. Did you ever attend this lady 
before in any sickness? 

A. No, I never. 

Q. Do you think that she took the 
medicine with the intention of com- 
mitting suicide or not? 

A. I do not know that, but it must 
have been a large dose to have the ef- 
fects, an ordinary dose would not have 
the effects her heart was so strong, | 
think it was a large dose but | cannot 
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tell; I knew her but she never asked me 
about anything, or complained about 
anything. 

Q. When she took this poison would 
it have any effect upon her natural 
condition, about her periods, would 
that have any effect with her? 

A. I do not think so, no effects from 
that I do not think; it was the poison. 

Q. Who was in the room with her 
when you came? 

A. The man that telephoned to 


me 


Q. Did he say how long he had been 
there? 

A. He came with me, he was waiting 
on the steps for me, and was waiting for 
me when I came. 

Q. Did you see or find any letters or 
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anything of that kind? 

A. No, I did not find anything. 
I was looking for a bottle or box or 
anything she had taken on the bureau 
and around, | did not look for anything 
else, but there was nothing on the floor 
or bed or around when I| came in. 

There being no further questions, 
the witness was excused. 


KaAROLINA MAKINEN 

Called as a witness, and after being 
duly sworn, testifies as follows:- 

Coroner:- 

Q. We wish you would ask he [sic] 
what she knows about this lady and 
if she had taken any medicines or 
anything of that kind. 

A. She says the last time she spoke 
to her was Saturday evening, and she 
asked her if she could get some milk, 
but she did not have any milk and so 
she took water; she asked her if she was 
going out and she said no and went to 
her room; and Sunday morning she 
went to wake her up at about ten oclock 
but she could not get into her room she 
was asleep. 

Q. Was the door locked? 

A. The door was not locked she just 
looked in but she thought maybe she 
was asleep and she came out again, 
until about noon about twelve o'clock 
she went in again and right up to her 
bed and called her by name and she 
did not answer; then she went to the 
neighbors house and told him about it 
and they phoned for a doctor. 

Q. I wish you would ask her if this 
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lady had talked to her about being sick, 
or anything of that kind? 

A. No, she did not say anything 
about being sick that evening, but she 
was always complaining about being 
nervous and could not sleep, but did 
not say anything about being sick that 
evening. 

Q. You ask her if she knew if this 
lady ever took anything to make her 
sleep. 

A. She never said anything about 
it to her. 

Q. Ask her how long she stayed at 
her house? 

A. Two months she was staying 
there. 

Q. You ask her if she knows who 
her friends were and who visited with 
her, will you? 

A. She was editor on the Finnish 
paper and some of those people that 
worked with the paper were the ones 
that called there more often; she does 
not know if she had any particular 
friends or not. 

Q. Ask her if there was anybody in 
Saturday afternoon or evening or any 
time Saturday to see her? 

A. She was out working during the 
day and she does not know if there was 
anybody there Saturday, but she thinks 
there was not, she could not say that 
because she was not home. 

There being no further questions the 


witness was excused. 


AKU RISSANEN 


Called as a witness, and after being 


duly sworn, testifies as follows; 

Coroner:- 

Q. Mr. Rissanen I wish you would 
please state to the jury what you know 
about this lady, Mrs. Aaltonen, in 
regard to her sickness and her actions. 
that is before her death; tell just what 
you know to the jury. 

A. | do not know anything more 
only that she was ever since she was in 
Astoria nervous and tired. 

Q. When did you see her last? 

A. I saw her last Saturday night. 

Q. What time? 

A, About seven ocloc k. 

Q. Was she sick then? 

A. No. 

(). She was not? 

A. No sir. 

Q. Did she complain Saturday about 


being sick? 
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A. Yes sir, she had said that she had 
not good sleep that night. 

Q. What did she say was the reason 
of this, did she give any reason why she 
could not sleep? 

A. She said that she had been over 
worked, she had been a member of the 
Finnish Congress, she must be there 
until four and five o'clock in the morn- 
ing and be in next day about eleven 
oclock on the political meeting, and 
then she had been editor of the Finnish 
socialist paper and traveled several 
months every year, and then she had 
five children in Finland to support. | 
have not known her more than the time 
she was in Astoria. 

Q. About how long was that? 

A. She was here from about the 
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Aku Rissanen 
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first of July, I am not sure, about that 
time. 

Q. Where did she come from here? 

A. She came from Winlock, 
Washington. She was organizer of 
the Finnish Socialist Organization 
of Astoria, for the Western district, 
she had been sick some weeks while 
in Butte, Montana, since February, 
and she had traveled from Butte all 
through the Northwest, throught 
[sic] Washington, Oregon, Idaho and 
Montana. She started from South 
Dakota about the first of February. 

Q. Was she working here perma- 
nently for you? 

A. She was here all the time. 

Q. Was she acquainted with any- 
body here that you know of, before she 
came here? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Do you know if any friends came 
here afterwards that she knew before 
coming here? 

A. She was called here by this 
Finnish paper. 

Q. Did you ever buy any medicine 
for her of any kind? 

A. About two weeks before her 
death he bought some medicine some 
varonal. She was complaining about 
nervousness and he went and bought 
some. 

Q. By whose instructions: Was she 
in the habit of getting this medicine? 

A. He said she had just come to his 
house and that time she was there and 
was complaining about not having any 
sleep and nervous. 
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Q. Who prescribed this medicine? 

A. He just went to the Drug store 
and asked the druggist to give hime 
sic] something to stop the headache 
and he got that varonal. 

Q. Was she accustomed to taking 
this at frequent intervals? 

A. He does not know. 

Q. Do you know the drug store 
where she got the medicine? 

A. No, I do not know. 

Q. What drug store did you get the 
medicine from? 

A. The City drug store. I was there 
the next day and asked what the medi- 
cine was, that she was ill now. 

Q. How much of this did they give 
you? 

A. About twelve grains. 

Q. In two powders? 

A. Two powders, yes sir; five or six 
grains in one powder. They said at the 
drug store to take one first and if that 
helps not to take another, and she said 
she had taken both at the same time. 

(NOTE) 

She was married and lived in Finland 
and had five children, and her husband 
died between seven and eight years 
ago, about seven years ago in the 
United States, Rockport, Ind. Then 
she married this man here a year ago 
in Massachusetts, and then they lived 
together for awhile and then quit living 
together because he could not support 
them. He is fishing over near Aberdeen 
and he is there now, but he was here 
when she died, we telephoned and he 


came over after she was dead. 
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Chere being no further questions the 
witness was excused. 


Astoria, Oregon. Sept. 12. 1911 


We the Coroner's jury empaneled 
to inquire into the death of Mrs. Mary 
Aaltonen do find that she came to her 
death by an accidental overdose of some 
sleeping potion, supposed to have been 
administered by herself on the evening 
of Sept. 2, 1911. 

The evidence submitted to us 
would seem to bear out the above 
conclusion. 

Charles W. Barr 

R. Carruthers 

Thos Corbett 

John Leahy 

Alfred Puusti 

J.P. McCrea 


Notes about the witnesses were taken 
from various publications and internet 
web sites. See below: 

The City Drug Store, located on 
the west side of 11" Street between 
Commercial and Duane, was operated 
by Henry Salvon and Aksel Lothman, 
according to the 1910 Astoria City 
Directory. 

Dr. Heikki Koljonen was one of the 
incorporators of the Western Workers 
Co-operative Publishing Company, 
publisher of the Zoveritar, in 1907. 
He applied for naturalization papers 
in Clatsop County and opened a 
maternity hospital at 85 W. Bond, his 
home address, the same year. 

Karolina Sophia Panttaja Makinen 
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was born in Finland in 1885, im- 
migrated to the U.S. in 1906, and 
was married in Clatsop County on 
August 29, 1908 to Edwin Makinen, a 
fisherman. She operated the boarding 
house at 99 W. Bond (since demolished 
or moved). She had also lived at 457 
Taylor (now West Marine Drive). 
Aku (August) Rissanen was the first 
editor of the 7overi, in 1907. He was 
born in Viipuri, Finland on January 6, 
1880 and arrived in the U.S. in 1907, 
staying first in Massachusetts. He de- 
clared his intent to become a citizen in 
Clatsop County in 1910. He resided at 
331 Alameda, then 224 Bond. By 1918, 
he was living in Detroit, Michigan, an 
iron worker at the Ford shipyard. He 
was of medium height and build, with 
blue eyes and black hair. By the time of 






Aaltonen’s grave at Greenwood Cemetery. 
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the 1920 census, Aku and his wife had 
one daughter and five sons. 

His son, Tomas, was one of about 
four men with ties to Astoria who went 
to Spain in the late 1930s to join the 
communists fighting in the Spanish 
Civil War. The others were Albert 
Sorsa, Toivo Maki and Carl Syvanen, 
according to an article by Michael 
Munk on Portland’s Red Squad. (www. 
Iclark.edu/-polyecon/reds2.htm) 

George Gratchef was the first printer 
for the 7overi newspaper in 1907. From 
1921 to June 1922, he served as its editor 
until he and his wife left for Russia tak- 
ing with them one of the Elomaa girls 
(Sylvia). See the Spring 1993 Cumtux 
for the story. He had lived at 271 
Alameda, and later at 152, Washington 
in Astoria. 

The R. Carruthers on the coroner’s 
jury was probably Richard Ervin 
Carruthers. 

The full name of Maria Raunio’s 
second husband is not listed in the 
records in the published stories about 
her, but John Nestor Aaltonen ap- 
pears to be the only close fit. John N. 
Aaltonen was listed as a fisherman on 
the 1914 Register of Electors, a socialist, 
living at 258 Taylor (now West Marine 
Drive). He also appears at the same 
address in the 1917-18 Polk directory 
for Astoria. 

In 1920, John Nestor Aaltonen’s 
arrival in London, England aboard 
the American Steamship Western 
Cross, as a ship’s carpenter, threw 
the British authorities and the 
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American Consulate into a frenzy of 
correspondence with J. Edgar Hoover 
of the FBI. Authorities found in his 
possession material printed by the 
LW.W. and Bolsheviks. Aaltonen 
claimed that someone he didn’t know 
had given them to him when he left 
Seattle. 

Among the papers they found a 
personal letter they had translated 
that seemed to indicated to them that 
he was an agitator with “the purpose 
of examining into the possibilities for 
revolutionary action throughout the 
world.” Aaltonen was released from jail 
in England and allowed to continue on 
to the U.S. He promised to refrain from 
reading Bolshevik and [WW publica- 
tions and to do all his carpentering 
work on solid ground. He told them 
he intended to go to Portland, Oregon, 
and they allowed him to leave. 

They reported that John Nestor 
Aaltonen was born in 1888 in Finland, 
came to the United states in 1904. He 
declared his intent to become a citizen 
in 1905 and was naturalized in Astoria 
in 1914. (From www.footnote.com). 


NOTES ON THE TOVERI AND TOVERITAR 

The Western Workmen’s Co-opera- 
tive Publishing Company was incorpo- 
rated in 1907 by Heikki Koljonen, John 
Jylha, and Vaino Riippa. The overt 
(Comrade) was published first in 1907 
and continued until 1931. 

Maria Raunio, and the editors who 
immediately followed her, did not 
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attract a large following with their 
newspaper. It wasn’t until the editors 
began including subjects that appealed 
to a wider audience that the circulation 
increased. Under the editorship of 
Helmi Mattson in the 1920s, it reached 
its zenith. The newspaper discontinued 
publication about 1931. 

The editors immediately following 
Maria Raunio were Helen Vitikainen, 
and Lydia Korvola. Lydia married 
George Gratchef, who was one of the 
witnesses at the coroner's inquest for 


Maria. 
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An odd coincidence — The following 
story appeared in the April 23, 1907 
Astoria Daily Budget, page 6: 

Andrew Birch received a let- 
ter last evening from Finland 
announcing the election of his 
uncle as a senator to the congress 
of Finland at the present election. 
He is a member of the Socialist 
party of that country, which is the 
dominant one. Of those elected to 
the two houses of congress, there 
were 19 women. 

..One of those women was Maria 


Raunio* 
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A search for the Byers family 





A WANDERING HEADSTONE 


By Liisa Penner 


itch Mitchum stopped by the 
Heritage Museum one day with 
news that a headstone inscribed with 
the name of Clara Stella Byers from 
some unknown cemetery was found in 
a field near 18" and Exchange streets 


in Astoria. He brought it to us to see if 


we could find the cemetery it came 
from. The research library at CCHS’s 
Heritage Museum contains a large 
number of books relating to Clatsop 
County history. 
Immediately, we be- 
gan pulling books off 
the shelves to look for 
the Byers name. Not 
far away is the Hillside 
Cemetery at 15st? and 
Niagara streets, owned 
and maintained by the 
City of Astoria. Joyce 
Morrell compiled two 
books on this ceme- 
tery. The first, Hillside 
Pioneer Cemetery and 
Other Burial Sites in 
Astoria, Oregon pub- 





Inscription reads: 


Clara. A copy of the old map appears 
at the end of Joyce’s book and shows 
the location of their graves (Block 3, Lot 
5) close to 15‘ Street. 

The other book Joyce Morrell did 
on the Hillside Cemetery is Newspaper 
Obituaries and Death Notices, Astoria, 
Oregon, Clatsop County, Oregon, Volume 
1, also published by CCGS in 1988. 
Joyce spent many hours going through 
microfilm at the Astoria Public Library 
copying out death no- 
tices and obituaries (by 
hand) through several 
decades of the news- 
papers for this book. 
Included was: 

25 April 1880 - In the 
current epidemic of 
diphtheria, the family 
of Mrs. Byers has had 
one death, others are 
ill. 

27 April 1880 - An- 
other one of Mrs. Byers 
children 


yesterday. 


was buried 


= 1983 - Died i 
lished by the Clatsop Clara Stella 6 June 1883 - L ied in 
County Genealogy Dau of D.A. & U. Byers Astoria June 6th, Clara 
) alogy . 

Soci 88, lists the ed Stella, daughter of Mrs. 
Society in 1988, lists the June 6, 1883 seen a es 

s ff > 21s Useba Byers, age 6 years 
graves for the Byers AGED 


children, including 
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2 months, 12 days. 


Joyce’s books have solved the ques- 
tion of where the stone belongs. Once 
we begin looking up records, however, 
it is hard to stop. 

Because the family was in Astoria 
in 1880, a census year (a census was 
taken every ten years), we checked 
that census for Clatsop County. This 
is available both on the internet on 
Ancestry.com (a subscription database) 
and on cd’s purchased from Heritage 
Quest. We could not find D.A. Byers 
on the census, but we did find his wife 
and two daughters. 

On Astor and Court streets, June 
19° and 20°, 1880 was: 

Byers, Ureba female, 36, wid- 
owed or divorced, Keeping House, 
born in Indiana, father born in 
Kentucky and mother born in 
Indiana. 

Byers, Audra female, 11, daugh- 
ter, born in Indiana and parents 
born in Indiana. 

Byers, Clara female, daughter, 

3, born in Oregon, parents born in 

Indiana. 

Astor and Court streets in 1880 are 
now Exchange and Franklin. D.C. 
Ireland, editor of the Astoria newspa- 
pers at the time, was listed next to the 
Byers family on the census. 

We then knew that the family came 
to Oregon from Indiana sometime 
between 1869 and 1877, from the years 
and places Audra and Clara were 
born. 

‘The 1880 census also had a mortality 
schedule for deaths listed in the last half 
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of 1879 and first half of 1880. A check 
of this schedule showed that in Clatsop 
County six children died of diphtheria 
in April 1880. They included Eveline 
Byers, 8 years old, born in Indiana and 
Mary Byers, 5, born in Oregon. We 
now have narrowed down the period of 
time they arrived in Oregon to between 
1872 and 1875 

Because the census showed that 
Useba and her daughter Audra were 
born in Indiana, we searched the 
Indiana marriage records for the Byers 
name. We were in luck! D.A. Byers 
married Useba McMullen in Gibson 
County, Indiana on February 6, 1868. 
We were unable to locate them on 
the 1870 census in Indiana, but there 
was a McMullen family in Gibson 
County in 1860. Thomas McMullen, 
the father, was born in Kentucky and 
his wife Sarah was born in Indiana. 
This matches the places Useba reported 
for the birthplaces of her parents on 
the 1880 census for Clatsop County. 
(Census records are not always so ac- 
commodating. They often don’t agree 
on the spelling of names, year and place 
of birth, etc.) 

City directories contain alphabetical 
listings of all or most of the adults in a 
community along with addresses and 
occupations. The 1890 R.L. & Polk 
Company’s directory for Astoria lists: 

Byers, David A. R.R. [railroad] 
contractor, resides south side of 6th 
between Cass and Main. 

This is the present area on the south 
side of Franklin between 10° and 9°, 
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In the 1893-1894 index, D.A. Byers is 
not listed, but Mrs. Byers is listed. Her 
address is 427 Court [now Franklin]. 
The Sanborn insurance map for 1908 
shows the outline of a building, de- 
scribed as dilapidated and vacant. 
It stood on a lot next to the house 
where Dewitt Clinton Ireland, former 
editor of the Daily Astorian and Weekly 
Astorian, lived in the 1870s. Ireland’s 
house still stands on the southwest 
corner of 10" and Franklin. The Byers 
house is no longer there. The “L” shaped 
Byers’ house also appears on the 1888 
Sanborn Insurance map, along with 
out buildings. CCHS has the Sanborn 
Insurance maps for 1884, 1888, 1892, 
1896, 1908 and 1944. 

One of the best sources of informa- 
tion is the index to the newspapers at 
the Astoria Public Library. The notice 
of the death of Clara Stella Byers is the 
only reference to the family. About 
Is years ago, I began indexing some 
newspaper articles from the 1870s. This 
rough index caught several articles: 

Born in Astoria, March 28, 1875, 

a daughter to the wife of D.A. Byers 

[This was probably Mary who was 

s when she died in 1880.]. April 3, 
1875 

Water street planking for 200 
feet from Cass [oth] street had been 
made to come down level 12 inches 
lower by D.A. Byers. 116 piles had 
to be sawed off to lower the street, 
and the cope string and planking. 
May 9, 1876 

/.G. Megler is making extensive 
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improvements about the Brookfield 

[ Washington] cannery. H. Gist, 

A.D. Byers, Chas. Ruhr, et al. 

are there yet from Astoria. Dec. 

23, 1876 

Our neighbor A.B. Byers, esq. 
shot a bald headed Eagle on the 
28th in the vicinity of Harrington 
Point [ Washington], which is the 
largest bird of its kind we have 
ever seen measuring from the tip 
to tip of wings 6 feet 10 inches. Mr. 
Neiderauer has secured it for an ad- 
dition to his museum. [Probably at 
the Occident Hotel Shaving Saloon 
which he operated in 1877. The 
writer was D.C. Ireland, the editor 
of the newspaper.] March 3, 1877 

A new fish trap with wings 300 
feet long is being built in the vicinity 
of Harrington point by Mr. A.D. 
Byers of this city. March 3, 1877 

[Two articles from October 1877 
refer to A.D. Byer’s work in helping to 
plan locations for a wagon road out of 
Astoria. The roads were little more than 
deer trails at that time.] 

Mrs. Byers wishes to take a few 
more pupils for her infant class. 
December 5, 1879 
Also in 1879, her daughter Audra 

was in a list of students attending 
school in Astoria. 

A.B. Byers, A.D. Byers and D.A. 
Byers are all probably the same David 
A. Byers, husband of Useba. 

The Oregon State Archives website 
on the internet, http://genealogy.state. 


or.us has an index of names taken from 
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documents stored in Salem. The only 
reference to a member of this fam- 
ily on the index was to a schedule of 
women’s separate property. A copy was 
obtained on a visit to Salem. (Copies 
of documents can also be ordered by 
mail.) A transcription of the document 
follows: 


one looking glass and the said Ureba 
Byers wife of D.A. Byers do solemnly 
swear that I obtained all of the said 
property bequest from my father 
and that I did not obtain any part 
thereof from my said husband. 

Useby Byers, State of Oregon, 
County of Clatsop. 
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A Schedule of Personal Property 
listed and held by Ureba Byers a 
married woman in the County of 
Clatsop and State of Oregon. 

One dweling house, woodshed, 
cow stable and watertank all situ- 
ated on Lot no. (3) three in Block no 
(72) seventy two in John McClure 
map or plat of the Town of Astoria, 
3 Bed steads, three straw mattresses, 
one feather Bed, one Spanish moss 
mattress, eight woolen Blankets, 
eight quilts, six sheets, four counter 
panes, six feather pillows, four win- 
dow chairs, four rawhide Bottom 
Chairs, one rocking chair, one whole 
case Wheeler & Wilson sewing 
machine, one Ladies trunk, one 
Ladies Gold Watch and Chain, one 
set Gold Bracelet, two gold rings, 
one milk can, one heating stove, one 
cooking stove with cooking utensils 
belonging thereto, one cupboard, 
one set China plates, 4 dishes, three 
bowls, one set knives and forks, one 
tureen, one salt cellar, one syrup 
mug, one sugar bowl, one set silver 
table spoons, one set silver tea spoons, 
one tea fob, one coffee pot, two 
Coolard Lamps, two large tin pans, 
three small tin pans, three tables, 


Subscribed and sworn to before 

me this 15th day of October 1877. 

Recorded October 15 1877, R.R. 

Spedden, County Clerk 

Lot 3, Block 72 is the same location 
mentioned previously on Franklin 
between 9 and 10°. 

The name Useby/Useba probably 
evolved from the name Eusebia, the 
wife of the Roman emperor Julian, 
described as a woman of beauty and 
merit. Ureba is evidently a misreading 
of the written name. 

There are still many unanswered 
questions. Were David A. Byers and 
his wife divorced? Where did they 
disappear to after 1893? (They don’t 
show up on the Oregon Death Index.) 
Did their daughter Audra survive? 
There are more records we could check, 
church records and deed records, for 
example. Perhaps some day, a visitor 
to the Heritage Museum will provide 
us with the rest of the story. 


Note: The headstone of Clara 
Stella Byers has been restored by the 
volunteer efforts of the Astoria Granite 


Works. 
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CLATSOP COUNTY 
CEMETERIES 


Local cemeteries can be a wealth of information and are often a starting 
point for many researchers. The Clatsop County Genealogical Society sells the 
following publications, in addition to others, that can make research projects a 
little easier. The Society’s library is located in the Research Center & Archives 
of the Heritage Museum. An order form can also be found on their web site at 
www.clatsopgenealogy.org 


* Clatsop Plains Pioneer Cemetery, Warrenton 
* Elsie Cemetery 

° Evergreen Cemetery, Seaside 

¢ Fort Stevens Cemetery 

¢ Hillside Pioneer Cemetery, Astoria 

¢ Knappa Cemetery 

¢ Lewis and Clark Cemetery 

* Olney-Walluski Area Cemetery Records 

¢ Obituaries and Death Notices Vol. 1 and 2 

¢ Svensen Cemetery 


CCHS has a copy of the Greenwood Cemetery Records and the Westport 
Cemetery. The Oceanview Cemetery records are available from the City of 


Astoria. 
The Genealogical Society is collecting information on a number of other 


cemeteries in the area. 
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Courtesy of the Editor 


Kate Rambeau as the dissolute Annie McFadden Ness in “Talking Tombstones III” 
held at Greenwood Cemetery in October of 2006. 
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